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TO TEACHERS. 


Few persons ever addressed a more influential or powerful body of men, 
than we now do, in saying a few words to the twenty-four or twenty-five 
hundred Male ‘Teachers, at the present time engaged in our winter schools. 
They are the governors of men, ina far more extended sense, than are those 
legislators, who, with state and ceremony, convene in the Halls of a me- 
tropolis, to enact and promulgate laws. They are more than rulers, for 
he who forms, is greater than he who commands. While other men arro- 
gate wisdom and profess an ability to foresee and predict future events, 
the teachers, by their influences upon the children, are not uttering pre- 
diction, but preparing fulfilment and predetermining of what nature the 
future events shall be ;—for events will grow out of the condition of the 
mind, and they are producing that condition. It is not to be supposed that 
these teachers have assumed so vast a responsibility, without looking in- 
ward upon themselves and asking the questions, ‘‘ By what motives have I 
been influenced in undertaking this great work 7” ‘* Am I competent to its 
skilful performance ?”’ ‘‘ Have [ aclear, distinct, living conception of what a 
man, formed in the image of God, should be ; of the various excellences, he 
should possess ; of the innumerable vices and weaknesses, from which he 
should be free ; and can I take the uncultivated souls of children and form 
them into such men?” ‘* Do I know enough of the nature of the human 
faculties, in their number and variety, to determine in what order of prece- 
deuce or priority they should be ranged, so that in any contest between 
rival faculties, the higher and better shall not be sacrificed to the lower ;— 
do | know to what point each one of the faculties should grow, so that the 
character may not be impoverished by deficiency, and at what point each 
one should stop, so as not to become rank and disproportionate,—and do I 
know by what processes and means such a wonderful work is to be accom- 
plished 7”? Questions like these, or more solemn than these, will arise 
in the mind of every teacher, who is not incapable of moralizing upon the 
highest duties of life ; and they will give a devotedness and a sincerity to 
his purposes, and an energy and a success to his efforts, which can come 
from no other source, 

These are general views, indispensable to be taken, yet not comprising 
a hundredth part of that which is to be done. As soon as we regard the 
situation of the teacher in its practical aspects, we must descend into 
details, 

The teacher’s duties are not confined to the school-room. He has du- 
ties, almost as important, out of it, as in it. It has been well said respect- 
ing clergymen, that the relation and the intercourse, which they hold with 
their people, during the six week-days, determines the question, whether or 
not they shall do them any good on the seventh. And the relation, which 
the teacher holds to the parents in the district, goes far towards measuring 
the usefulness, he can confer upon their children in the school. During 
the very first weeks of the school, there should not only be a good under- 
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standing, but a friendly intercourse, established between the teacher and 
the parents. ‘This, it 1s the duty of the parents to profiler. Their welfare 
and the welfare of their children require it. Common hospitality requires 
it. Is it not barbarian, to allow any man, who is fit to keep a school, to 
come into a district and remain there for months, without any tender of ci- 
vilities to him? The parents, then, should scek acquaintance and protier 
hospitality. But if they are neglectful of this obvious duty of common 
politeness, still the teacher is not to keep his term through, in ignorance 
of the people among whom he lives. He has a right, always, to call upon 
the prudential-committee man. ‘Through him, he may seck acquaintance 
with others, make himself interesting to them by inquiring into the prog- 
ress of their children, commending their conduct, when it is commendable, 
asking advice and assistance in reforming them, when it is not. Parents 
jove to have their children made the theme of conversation. Some of them 
vould stop in the middle of a Thanksgiving dinner, to enjoy that luxury. 
When a stranger evinces a sincere, generous, disinterested interest in the 
welfare of children, there are few hearts so selfish, as not to throw open their 
iron doors and bid him a hearty welcome. The teacher can approach the 
parents through this avenue, Many occasions will occur, when the teacher 
and parents will be thrown, as by chance, into each other’s presence,— 
in the street, at meeting, at a friend’s house, or elsewhere. The teacher 
must seize upon these occasions, show that he is interested in his work, 
listen to their wonderful stories about the prodigies they send to school, 
stay by them, walk with them, do any thing but drink or smoke, to prolong 
the interview and excite their interest in the school. This isa great affair, 
and worthy of great efforts. It is the teacher’s duty, day after day, to toil 
in his school ; week after week, if we may use a sailor’s phrase, to pull at 
the rope, but what a difference it would make in the draught, should every 
parent in the district take hold and pull with him. Were all to take hold 
with him as one man, how easily as well as swiftly they could raise up 
the children out of the dark depths of ignorance and error. But what 
can one poor teacher do, tugging alone, if half the parents pull at the 
wrong end of the rope, or, in their listlessness, jump on to increase the 
weight to be raised. In some of the old towns in Essex county, records 
are now to be found in the town books of annual grants of money made by 
the town to the clergyman for dining the schoolmaster. On Saturdays, the 
schoolmaster was invited to dine with the clergyman. The town judged 
that honor to be due to the office, and, in order that the purse of the cler- 
gyman might not suffer, it paid the scot. Let it be remembered, too, that, 
in those days, the office of clergyman meant something. Its power and 
majesty might be compared with that of a Roman pontiff, rather than with 
the free familiarity of the present day. In point of honor and distinction, 
seven dinners per week would not now be an equivalent for that one 
service, 

We have said that the teacher ought to seek the acquaintance of the 
parents of the school children. But this is for an important object, and not 
for its own sake. For yet a long time, in this State, the school-master 
must be a school-missionary ; and the object of his mission must be to 
increase an interest in the school-system, and to improve the fixtures, the 
appurtenances, and all the arrangements of the schools. If the school- 
house is bad, the teacher can, not only explain its imperfections, but he can 
point out their consequences upon the health and mental activity, the pro- 
ficiency, the tempers and dispositions even, of the pupils. After making 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the form, size, structure, accommoda- 
tions, and benefits of a good schoolhouse, he can exhibit and illustrate these 
qualities and advantages, in such a manner that no sensible and humane 
man, in the district. can shut his eyes to the truth and repel conviction. 
Conversations with the inhabitants of a district, during a single winter, not 
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obtrusively and dogmatically, but judiciously and in a conciliatory manner, 
sought and carried on, would result in many instances in the destruction of 
an old house and the erection of a new one. In such discussions, he may 
be certain, that, in nine cases out of ten, he will have all the children and 
their mothers on his side, and any cause, blessed with their advocacy, 
will ultimately prevail. Could the attention of parents once be steadily 
fixed upon the condition of their schoolhouses, could they be brought to 
realize their unfitness for the important purposes to which they are devoted, 
could they be made to contrast them with their meetinghouses, their own 
houses, and even with their own barns, two out of every three in the State 
would not survive, in their present condition, for a single twelvemonth. 
This very winter, schoolmasters can do much towards the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object,—towards getting a new house for themselves or 
their successors, the next. There is no inconsistency in their doing every 
thing to preserve the schoolhouse, while they are in it, from trespass and 
injury, and at the same time plotting its speedy destruction. Here, con- 
trary to the geometrical axiom, the greater does not contain the less. 

Besides securing the affection of his pupils and making the school-room a 
place of delight to them, the teacher can do much in another way to secure 
regularity and punctuality, in their attendance at school. An immense point 
is gained by enlisting the desires of the children in favor of attendance. If 
the school, for any reason, is odious or even unattractive to them, they will 
not only avail themselves of every permission to stay away, but they will fab- 
ricate a thousand excuses for deserting it. ‘They will have some work to do, 
on one day ; they will desire to make or receive a visit, on another ; they will 
jose a book, on a third, and all parts of their bodies will take turns in aching, 
as an excuse for abandoning the school. Not so, when the children love the 
school ;—the work will be done in the morning or evening, though they 
have to rise an hour earlier or sit up an hour later to accomplish it ; the 
visits will be postponed or shortened, and the aches will be suppressed or 
forgotten, But if the desire of the children to attend is secured, still incon- 
siderate parents may interfere to disappoint it. ‘This opens another field 
for the teacher’s labor and skill. He must visit the parents and explain 
to them the untold and unspeakable mischiefS of absence and tardiness ; 
how it wastes time, deadens exertion, interrupts classes, and bafiles all! 
attempts at system and uniformity of movement, in the school. In one of 
the eld arithmetical books, we remember there was a question like this ;— 
“Ifa frog be at the bottom of a well, thirty feet deep, and he hops up 
three feet every day, but falls back two feet every night, how long will it 
take him to get out 7’? Whether this was put into the arithmetic to explain 
thy slow progress made by tardy and irregular scholars, we know not ; but 
itis an apt illustration ; for they, like the frog, will accomplish no more in 
twenty-eight days than they might do in ten. Perhaps the parent of the 
delinquent children is a lawyer or a trader ;—let the teacher ask him, what 
would become of his clients or customers, should he absent himself from 
his oflice or store, every other day, or even for half the mornings and 
afternoons, Perhaps the parent is a miller or manufacturer ;—let his atten- 
tion be turned to the loss of permitting his head of water to run off while 
_ his wheels are standing motionless, just as the term of the .school is wast- 
ing away, while his children are deriving no benefit from it. Perhaps he is a 
blacksmith ;—let the teacher ask him, how long it would take to weld two 
pleces of iron together, if, as soon as they became about half hot enough 
for the union, he were to pull them out and cool them, again and again and 
again. Yet this is just what they do to their children, for as soon as their 
minds get a little warmth and engagedness in their studies, they keep them 
at home until they get cold again. In this way, let the teacher convince, 
or coax or shame every parent, who fails to act like a parent, into the con- 
duct of a parent. 
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There is another copious source of benefit to his school, which the teacher 
can open, Parents are incredibly negligent about the condition of things 
in the school-room. Many, after they leave it as scholars, never enter it 
again, as citizens, nor as fathers and mothers. ‘They seem not only desti- 
tute of all interest in it, but absolutely shy of it. If they have any other 
interest, they look alter it; travel miles to learn how it prospers, or hold 
regular correspondence with agents who have the charge of it. But, except 
when their children get punished in the school, they seem not to know of its 
existence ; when, had they attended to its prosperity as they ought, in nine 
cases out of ten, it would have superseded the necessity of punishment, 
At one of the Common-School Conventions held last fall, a gentleman made 
the following brief and pertinent statement. ‘A neighbor of mine,’’ said 
he, ‘last week met me in the road, near my house, and asked me to take 
a walk with him. Not being engaged and feeling socially disposed, I con- 
sented. We proceeded a little way, when he struck off trom the road and 
took me across fields, not less than two or three miles, when I found his 
errand was to see if a neat creature, which he had put there, three or four 
days before, to be pastured, had water. Finding all things right, he 
seemed well satistied, and we returned, A day or two after, I was in the 
city. ‘There [met a man walking in great haste, with whom I had some 
business. | stopped to address him on the business, when he said he must 
go to another part of the city, and requested me to walk with him and con- 
verse as we went along. I did so. He took me from street to street, until 
[ almost lost imy breath, when we arrived at a tavern,—to the stable of 
which he immediately repaired, fo see of his horse was feeding, or wheth- 
er, through negligence or frandulence, the hostler had taken no care of him. 
And how ts it,’ said he, ‘‘ that men are so careiul to see that their cattle 
and horses have water and hay, but sufler their children to go to school, 
through a whole winter, without asking whether they are fed either intel- 
lectually or morally, with any thing better than the east wind ?” Now this 
indifference about visiting the school, or this repugnance to do so, the 
teacher must overcome. Let him explain to the parents of any school dis- 
trict of ordinary size, that if the heads of each family would spend but six 
hours in the school, during a whole winter’s term, making two or three vis- 
its only, the school would be visited nearly every day. In a common dis- 
trict, n0 man is so industrious, no man is so engaged in business ; rarely 
is any family ever so sick, or so far off, that they cannot, with entire conve- 
nience, spend si hours, during an entire winter, in visiting the school. If 
a few hours are wanted for any other purpose, or even half a day or a whole 
one, to go to an auction, or a militia muster, or a cattle show, they are easily 
found, Let the teacher urge this upon them, explain to them the utility of 
a visit to him, and its utility to themselves, in the effect it would have upon 
their children, and let him compel them to cometn. ‘The visitation of schools, 
by parents, has been objected to by soine, ‘‘ It may lead,’’ say they, ‘‘to 
familiarity, to interference, to embarrassment.’’ There is very little dan- 
ger of this. If the teacher is what he should be, they will discover, that, 
though they can aid him by their presence, they cannot improve his pro- 
cesses. But should any one be disposed to visit the school too frequently, 
—to make the schoolhouse a lounge,—let the teacher still treat him with 
perfect civility, but let him be requested to wedge himself into some one of 
the narrow, cramp-giving seats provided for the children, so hard, sharp- 
edged, pillory-like, as to stop the blood from circulating to his lower ex- 
tremities, and he will avoid the house, ever afterwards, as much as if it 
were the ‘“‘long, low, suspicious, black schooner,’’ that frightened our 
coasts, some months ago. 

Finally, let the teachers in every town form an association for mutual 
improvement. At weekly meetings, let them discuss any and all questions, 
which pertain to the great cause of Education ;—the practicability and ad- 
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vantages of a union of school districts ; the construction of schoolhouses ; 
the processes and modes of instruction ; the benefits of a globe and other 
apparatus, and of a district-school library. The teachers cannot be ex- 
pected to furnish apparatus for the school, but there is one thing that every 
Yankee-born teacher can do. When there is no blackboard in the school- 
room and the prudential-comiittee man refuses or declines to supply one, 
the teacher, if he can find a pine board, a fore-plane and a pot ot black 
paint, can make one, 

By such exertions ia the cause, and by an interchange of ideas with his 
associates In the same field of employment, every teacher will find his head 
grow clearer, and his heart will warm to the noble work, in which he is 


‘ ngaged. 


|For the Common School Journal. ] 


ON THE MOTIVES TO BE ADDRESSED IN THE INSTRUCTION OF 
CHILDREN. 


NO. II. 


Dear Sin,—You can easily conceive with what feelings I regarded the 
emulation produced by the distribution of medals, after the experience | 
had had of its baneful effects. 1 was naturally led to ask, whether the good 
cflects were of sufficient importance to be a fair compensation for the evil, 
so that, on the whole, the balance should be in favor of the employment of 
this powerful motive. 

One of the first questions, which presented itself, was, whether the hab- 
its formed by emulation, were the most likely to lead to the regular, quiet, 
and conscientious discharge of the daily duties of life. This could only be 
judged by the careful examination of its effects in individual instances, and 
was obviously too broad a question to be readily answered, A part of the 
question, easier and more directly to the purpose, was, whether habits of 
study acquired under its influence, were likely to be lasting. 

As I was pursuing this inquiry, circumstances »ecurred which led me to 
limit it still further. I had hitherto been occupied with the instruction of 
boys; I was now to devote myself to the instruction of children of the 
other sex. At that time, many of the best schools for girls, as is the case 
with some at the present day, depended on the influence of medals and 
public exhibitions as a stimulus to exertion. 

Distrusting, as I did, its influence on the character of boys, I suspected, 
still more strongly, its effects on the gentler sex. I therefore took some 
pains to inquire, whether the habits of study which had been formed by 
the desire to attain medals and make a brilliant appearance, were usually 
retained after quitting school. I found, that, in very many instances, they 
were not. ‘The most successful and distinguished often threw aside their 
hooks the very day they left school ; or, if they continued to read any 
thing, it was such books as would produce the excitement and distinction, 
which had come to be more important objects than the power of thought or 
a preparation for the duties of life. I heard the complaint that they want- 
ed a sufficient motive. Parents, sometimes, larhented that the excitement 
of school could not be continued into after-life. The habit of reading, 
sometimes, indeed, continued, from the love of knowledge, or from the 
gratification of the pursuit. But this only proved that the habit of acting 
from the love of distinction had not extinguished the power of being influ- 
enced by other motives. I found, too, that the awards of an exhibition day 
often excited the most bitter feelings of disappointment and of injustice, in 
the breasts of many who had failed of the distinction which they consider- 
ed, often rightfully, their due. I heard it urged, and admitted, by friends 
and pupils and masters, that the best scholars had not always made the best 
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males, accompany the finest powers, had prevented their possessor from 
showing them to the best advantage. Boldness and insensibility thus help- 
ed to bear away the prize which should have been bestowed on talent, 
united with a delicacy which shrank instinctively from exhibition. It cer- 
tainly was any thing but a recommendation to this system, that it thus tend- 
ed to repress the gentle and retiring qualities, which are the most beautiful 
in the female character, and to foster those which we should least wish a 
wile or a sister to possess. 

Again, doubts occurred whether the excitement of emulation could be 
the best preparation for the higher and more peculiar duties of a woman, 
those of the maternal relation. Would a woman, whose character had 
been formed under the influence of this motive, be more likely than another 
to endeavor to form, in her children, simplicity of character, humility, the 
charity which does good for the sake of its object, the desire of being rather 
than seeming, the love of truth for its own sake, the principle of doing 
right because it is right ? Or would the desire of distinction, of surpass- 
ing her friends, be the most sure to suggest to a wife the numberless little 
kindnesses and attentions so essential to the happiness of a husband ? Why 
then do so much to awaken the activity, and render necessary the influence, 
of a principle, which, if it acts at all in reference to a woman’s highest du- 
ties to others, will hardly fail to lead her astray ? 

Will it be likely to have a better influence in the formation of her own 
character? Will it best fit her tor her duties to herself and her Maker ? 

I have only indicated, as rapidly as possible, some of the considerations 
which gradually led me to conclude, that, however suitable motives, emula- 
tion and the love of distinction might be, in schools for boys, they were en- 
tirely out of place, in a school for girls. But are the higher virtues of any 
sex ? Can those motives which are obviously wrong for children of one 
sex, be the best possible for those of the other ? 

| shall not attempt to recall all the doubts that occurred to me, and the 
conclusions | was led to. I cannot retrace all the steps by which I was at 
last brought to the conviction, that emulation can scarcely ever be appealed 
to without danger ; that the good which it does is transient ; and that the 
habits of study which it forms, must, in a healthy, moral being, have some 
additional foundation to be permanent. 

The evils of which it is the cause are lasting. And I believe they are 
vastly deeper and more enduring than they are usually considered. If 
these doubts are not wholly untounded ; if my conclusions are not entirely 
Wrong, what an infinite amount of unnecessary evil must be created by 
emulation. For it is now almost every where ; what limit can be put to its 
effects 7 To say nothing of the bitter envy and hate which it often engen- 
ders, cankering, instead of purifying, the heart of infancy and childhood, 
—to what cause, more than this, acting universally in schools, and even in 
families, can be attributed the insane desire, so prevailing amongst us, of 
outstripping each other in wealth, in houses, in dress, in every thing which 
admits of external comparison ? This alone countervails all our other ad- 
vantages, and makes us wretched, as a people, in the midst of all the bles- 
sings that Providence ever bestowed on any people. And to what else, in 
an equal degree, can we attribute the notorious profligacy of so many po- 
litical leaders ? The desire of excelling, has been, from childhood, so fos- 
tered, that it has become an irrepressible passion, rushing to its end, re- 
gardless of all principle. Why else is it that so few are willing, for them- 
selves or their children, to avail themselves of the means of good and hap- 
piness so bountifully placed within their reach, and to remain, happy, in 
their own condition / ° 

It is very commonly said, that much good comes of this desire to excel. 
And I am not disposed to deny that some good may. Infinite good ought to 


appearance ; that the very sensitiveness and modesty, which often, in fe- 
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come, to atone for the infinite evil ; for the heart-burnings, jealousies, en- 
vyings, and universal discontent, it produces. But 1 doubt, exceedingly, 
whether the good is not immeasurably overrated. Throughout the world, 
and at all times in its history, I believe that the highest men have been 
above the influence of this motive ; and that the noblest deeds and the 
greatest works, those that have advanced men in civilization and truth, 
have been produced under the influence of entirely different and higher mo- 
tives. . 

Of whom was Galileo emulous, when, having gone beyond what was al- 
ready known, he stretched out, by the help of experiment and geometry, 
into the vast unexplored ocean of mechanical and astronomical truth ? Of 
whom was Kepler emulous, when, from the collected observations of many 
years, he deduced those famous laws which he did not expect the minds of 
his own age ever to comprehend, but which were to serve as a foundation 
for the system of the universe ? What rivalry stimulated Newton, when, 
in the seclusion of his own study, he established those immortal principles 
of philosophy, which his friends could with difficulty persuade him to give 
tothe world?) What emulation taught Archimedes mechanics, or Pascal 
geometry, or Shakspeare poetry ? What rivalry set George Fox or John 
Wesley to preach ? or launched the Santa Maria or the May Flower upon 
the waves of the Atlantic : 

Emulation may have formed such men as Cisar and Napoleon ; how 
little could it have done to form Fabius or Washington ! 

| do not mean to say that we should entirely exclude the action of emu- 
lation. Indeed I admit that this would be almost impossible. Children 
can hardly be assembled, for any purpose, without its showing itself. It 
will, in most cases, act with too much force, even without any thing be- 
ing done to foster it. I mean to insist that it is already a sufficiently pow- 
erlul element in the character of almost every child ; and that the exces- 
sive prominence which is given it, by its being constantly addressed, de- 
stroys the balance of the powers, and. sacrifices the moral being to the in- 
tellectual, often to the most ephemeral and valueless fruits of the intel- 
lectual, 

I shall therefore proceed to point out what I conceive may be substituted 
in its place. Yours, G. B. E. 





The following clear and judicious Report of a Committee of the town of 
Amherst, contains suggestions, which might be adopted, either in whole or 
in part, with very great advantage, by nearly one half of the towns in this 
State. We commend it tothe consideration of our readers.—Eb. | 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN AMHERST. 


In the last Annual Report of the School Committee, made to the town at 
their meeting in March last, the attention of the town was called to the sub- 
ject of establishing, by a union of two or more school districts for that pur- 
pose, three or four High Schools, in different parts of the town, for the ben- 
efit of the older scholars. The plan was strongly recommended in that Re- 
port,* and the town, at an adjourned meeting in April, referred the subject 


*' The paragraph upon this subject, in the Report of the Committee, was as follows :-— 
* The Committee would recommend to the immediate consideration of the town, the sub- 
ject of a change in the present system, so as to provide in each of the present school dis- 
tricts, for the employment of a female teacher during the whole year, for the younger 
scholars ; and then the establishment, by a union of two or more of the Common School 
districts, of three or four High Schools in different parts of the town, for the benefit of the 
older scholars, to be taught three months in the summer by a female, and for four or five 
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to a special Committee. The Committee have given as much attention to 
the subject, as circumstances would allow, and now report the result of their 
inquiries. 

‘They have no doubt at all, that great benefits would be experienced at 
once by all the pupils in the Common Schools from a classification and sep- 
aration of the older and more advanced, from those who have proceeded 
but little, if at all, beyond the rudiments of education, No reasoning, and 
no array of facts, can make this position plainer than it must appear on its 
first statement, to every intelligent mind. It is a principle pertectly well 
settled, and invariably acted upon in all large towns and villages and wherev- 
er the numbers in any district are so large as to require a division of the 
school, while the territory is not so large as to make a division of the district 
expedient. 

This town has for many years been divided into eight school districts, 
This arrangement enables the inhabitants of all parts of the town to send 
their children, of all ages, to schools within a convenient distance of their 
several residences. But it should be borne in mind, that while the younger 
children find it quite as much as they can do, without excessive fatigue, to 
walk the distances that some are required to do ; the older pupils can, with 
much less inconvenience or injury, travel twice or even three times 
as far. So that if the present accommodations are not lessened to the 
younger class of pupils in the schools, the advantage of a classification of 
scholars may be attained, by bringing the older, who are well able to come, 
froma greater distance. It is obvious, that in this way, the same advan- 
tages of classification, substantially, can be reached, as from the division of 
one school, and the establishment of its two or more branches, in the same 
building or neighborhood, 

The town can be conveniently divided into three High School or Union 
districts. If the fico north school districts should unite and prepare a school- 
room in the centre of their territory and of their population, the united dis- 
trict would contain a trifle less than eight square miles of territory, and 
none of the inhabitants would be so much as two miles from the school, and 
only nine families would be over one and a half miles distant. The fio 
centre and the Mill Valley districts might be united, and if their school-room 
should be established in the centre of population and territory, only eleven 
families would be situated more than one and a half miles from school, and 
but five of them more than two miles. The district would contain nine 
square miles, nearly. If the three south districts. were united, and their 
school placed in the centre of the population of that district, which would 
contain about ten square miles of land, five families only would be situated 
more than one and a half miles from school, and only two of these more 
than two miles, 

It will doubtless appear almost incredible, to those who have not examin- 
ed the matter attentively, that the town is susceptible of so convenient a di- 
vision for the purpose of establishing the higher order of schools ; a divis- 
ion which will leave only twenty-two families in the town at a distance of. 


months in winter by a male teacher. The advantages of such a plan are so obvious, that 
all must perceive them at a glance; and the Committee are sanguine in the belief, that the ex- 
penses of instruction under sucha plan, would not be materially, if at all, increased, beyond 
those of the present system, and the expense of preparing two or three additional school- 
rooms would be trifling, compared with the immensely beneficial results, which would be 
immediately felt by the whole population of the town. It would give to every scholar in 
the town, over twelve years of age, all the advantages to be had in the best academies and 
high schools in the country, and give them freely and equally to the rich and the poor. 
And when it is considered that the sums annually paid by citizens of the town for private 
tuition, (and which would be all saved by the adoption of such a plan,) is about equal to 
that raised by taxation, for the support of the present Common Schools, it is apparent that 
there would be a great saving of expense to the citizens ; to say nothing of the other and 
vastly more important benefits which might, must, result from such an arrangement.”’ 
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more than a mile and a half from a school, capable of being made equal to 
the best high school in the country ; and that more than nine tenths of the 
population would be situated within considerably less than a mile of the 
centre of one of these several districts. Considering the ages, theretore, 
of those who would be likely to attend these higher schools, and the differ- 
ent seasons of the year when the different sexes would generally attend, the 
Committee think that the extent of the districts, is no real objection to the 
adoption of the plan of division above proposed, 

It is supposed that these schools, if established, would be taught four or 
five months in a year by male teachers, at such seasons as would best ac- 
commodate the class of boys, for whose benefit they are designed ; and 
three or more months in the summer season, by female teachers, for the 
exclusive benetit of the girls who are of a suitable age to attend them. 

The whole number of persons in the town, between the ages of four and 
sixteen years, according to the last report of the school committee of the 
town, is seven hundred and sixty-five. As near as can be ascertained, 
from an actual enumeration in four of the districts, and from the best esti- 
mate which we can form as to the others, two hundred and twenty-five, or 
a little less than one third of the whole number, are between the ages of 
twelve and sixteen, Add to these a considerable number of persons over 
sixteen years of age, who would doubtless attend these schools if they 
should be established ; and it will appear that not less than two hundred 
and fifty persons would be in a situation to receive the immediate and di- 
rect benetits of the system proposed, 

The great question which remains to be considered is, whether the sys- 
tem herewith proposed, can be commenced and carried on by the town, at 
a reasonable expense. 

It is to be remembered, that the time of the continuance of the district 
schools is not to be lessened, nor are they to be in any way interfered with, 
except so far as to substitute female for male teachers, where the latter are 
now employed any part of the year. 

Under the system recommended by the Committee, it will be requir- 
ed that the eight district schools should be taught by females for a period 
equal, in the aggregate of all the districts, to sixty-eight months in the 
vear. This, at twelve dollars a month, (which is thought to be a reasona- 
ble calculation for the whole together,) will amount to $816 annually. The 
three high schools can probably be taught by male teachers four months 
each, at an average expense of $39 per month for instruction ; making for 
all the winter high schools, $420. Good female instructers can probably 
be employed for three months in the summer, for $20 per month, on an 
average, making $180 for all. This calculation would give the town the 
benefit of the proposed high schools, at an expense of $600 per annum ; 
which, added to the expense of the district schools, as above stated, makes 
the whole expense of instruction under the proposed system, $1,416, for 
all the schools. To support the schools as now regulated, the town raises 
$1,200 annually. 

Another important consideration should be kept in view. The present 
town schools are so unsatisfactory to a large portion of the citizens, that a 
great sum is annually paid for private tuition. The amount thus paid last 
year, was $1,150, and in 1834 the amount was $1,696, This appears from 
the annual reports of the school committee of the town, as published by 
order of the Legislature in the Abstract prepared by the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth. The whole of this sum might be, and the greater part 
of it doubtless would be saved, if the town should adopt the system propos- 
ed. But the saving of this sum of money annually to individuals, is but a 
paltry consideration in comparison with the other results which would flow 
from the adoption of the new plan. It would concentrate the exertions and 
the hopes of all the citizens upon the Common Schools; the better scholars 
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would not be drawn off from them by the real or supposed superiority of 
private institutions, and thus the spirit, the self-respect, and the pride of 
the Common Schools would be kept up, and their standard exalted. 

In the Report of the Secretary of the Board of K-ducation on school- 
houses, made to the Legislature in March last, the adoption of a system like 
that now recommended to this town, is strongly urged upon all towns situ- 
ated as ours is ; and the Legislature, by a law passed on the twenty-fifth of 
April last, authorized the formation of Union districts upon the plan here- 
with proposed, * 

‘The Committee believe that the following are well-settled and cardinal 
principles upon the subject of Common Schools in this State, and that they 
ought to be universally adopted and practised upon :—viz. 

1, That the youth of this Commonwealth, of all conditions and classes, 
ought to receive their elementary education at the Common Schools, 

2. That these schools ought to be so arranged and conducted, as to fur- 
nish all the instruction necessary to a thorough, common, business educa- 
tion, at the least possible expenditure of the money of the public and of the 
time of the pupil. 

3. That a classification of the scholars in the public schools, and a separ- 
ation of those who are more advanced in years and in their studies, from 
those who are acquiring the mere rudiments of learning, or in other words 
the establishment of a gradation of the schools, would greatly favor the ad- 
vancement of both classes of scholars ; and that it is the duty of every town, 
whose population is so situated as conveniently to allow of it, to give great- 
er efliciency to the means of education within its reach, by providing at 
the public expense better instruction for the older scholars, than can be ob- 
tained for them in the ordinary district schools. 

They believe that the population of this town ts so situated, as to allow 
of the establishment of three public high schools, equal, for common pur- 
poses, to the best academies in the country ; at places which shall be within 
a convenient distance of all the inhabitants, and at an expense which will 
be well warranted by the advantages to be derived from them. 

And they therefore recommend that the town adopt, substantially, the 
following votes, as expressing the sense of the citizens at large upon this 
subject. 

Voted—That it is expedient that this town be divided into three Union or 
High School districts ; one to be formed by the two North districts, one of 
the two centre and Mill Valley districts, and one of the three South dis- 
tricts ; and that the question of the union of these several districts be 
forthwith submitted to the decision of said districts according to the pro- 
visions of the statue of April 25, 1838. 

Voted—That in case the said school districts, or a majority of those pro- 
posed to be united in the several Union districts, should vote to unite as 
aforesaid, the town ought to raise a sufficient sum of money to sustain fe 
male schools in the several districts, as many weeks in the year as those 
schools are now taught by both male and female teachers ; and, that in ad- 
dition, a suflicient sum ought to be raised by the town, to carry on three 
High Schools, to be taught four months by male, and three months by fe- 
male teachers in each year; that this latter sum be divided among said 
Union districts as follows, viz., one half equally to the three districts, and 
the other half to the districts in proportion to the number of persons in 
each, between twelve and sixteen years of age. Provided, however, that be- 
fore the division as aforesaid, of the latter half of said sum, any district 
which shall not have united itself with a Union district shall receive its 
share thereof, according to the basis of division now followed in respect to 
the money raised for the district schools. And provided also, that before 


* For a copy of this law, see the 7th No. of this Journal, pp. 110, 111.—Ep. 
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any of the said money is appropriated and paid to any such Union district, 

said district shall have provided a sufficient school-room for the accommo- 

dation of such high school, to the satisfaction of the school committee of 

the town. Osmyn Baker, for the Committee. 
Anherst, December 3, 1838. 


[For the Common School Journal.) 
‘ 


Mr. Eviror,—I have been highly pleased and edified by the excellent 
essays of ‘A Professional Man,’ addressed to ‘ Professional Men,’ on ‘The 
Advantages of Common Schools and the Dangers to which they are ex- 
posed,’ that have appeared in several of the recent numbers of your Jour- 
nal. The subject is of vital importance to our Common Schools, and the 
writer has treated it in a masterly manner. He has indeed hit the nail on 
the head—driven it up fo the head, and clinched it. I see not how bis 
arguments can be controverted. I have heard several in conversation 
attempt it, but they have been uniformly entangled in the toils of their own 
sophistry. I hold that the following positions have not only been shown to 
be demonstrable, but that they have been demonstrated. 1. Our Common 
Schools for elementary instruction may be made adequate to the entire 
wants of the community. 2, They have superior claims on all classes. 
3. They will suffer, and do suffer, through neglect from the wealthy and 
from professional men. 4. They can never answer their full purpose, while 
so large a share of the patronage of the community is devoted to private 
schools, as is now done. 

It has been my lot to reside where the ‘‘dangers”’ to which Common 
Schools are exposed have been sadly realized. I earnestly desire, that 
these essays may be read, not only by those to whom they are addressed, 
but by all men, every where, Be assured, there is a mass of error and 
prejudice yet to be removed from the public mind, or at least from the 
minds of the whole body of professional men, in regard to this subject. 
These essays may do much for their enlightenment. 1 wish they could be 
imbodied and circulated as a tract. 

But to my purpose. I took up the pen to find fault, and not to praise. 
There are two things which ‘ A Professional Man’ has said, that I exceed- 
ingly regret, and hope he will recall or correct. In his second Number, 
he speaks of ‘‘ Free Schools’? (Common Schools) as ‘ charities.’ ‘* They 
are designed,” says he, ‘‘to help those, who are unable to help them- 
selves. .... They-are one of the noblest charities of which our country or 
the world can boast.’? This language I very much object to. I fear it 
will do harm. ‘True, in one sense, free schools are ‘ charities,’ as many of 
the institutions of a Christian land may be called, in a qualified sense, 
charities, being the fruits or effects of the Christian principle, charity, But 
they are not charities in the common acceptation of the term,—the sense 
in which it will be understood, as used by the writer. Common Schools 
are not charities, certainly, in the sense in which an asylum for pau- 
pers is a charity ; or any establishment, got up and sustained either at 
public or individual expense, for the benefit of others, who contribute noth- 
ing to its support. I am apprehensive, that this application of the term will 
beget or fortify in many minds a prejudice to Common Schools, very unfa- 
vorable to their extension and utility. The idea of receiving an cducation 
at the hand of charity—at a charity institution or a charity school, would be 
spurned by many, even among the poor, with indignation, I know one 
town, at least, in which the attempt to establish public schools, a few years 
since, came well nigh failing, solely from the prejudices excited against 
them by the enemies of reform, as charity instituions. It was a long time 
before many, even of the poorer class of people, would consent to send their 
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children to these schools, They would not receive charity. It is the same 
unwarrantable prejudice or false notion, in part, which has jed the rich and 
the professional to neglect the Common School. Let us say nothing to 
deepen or perpetuate so erroneous an idea,—but every thing to extirpate it. 
Common Schools are not public charities, but public utilities, by which every 
man is benefited, and to the support of which, every man contributes by 
taxation according to his ability. : 
The other point to which I object, is, the manner in which the writer has 
spoken of High Schools. From these essays, a reader would get no other 
impression than that all schools bearing this appellation were private, ex- 
clusive establishments, and, in their influence, operating very untavorably to 
the interests of the Common School. Thus, in Number II., the writer asks. 
‘*What has contributed to impede the growth and impair the usefulness of 
our free schools ¢... One {aj prominent one is found in the multiplica- 
tion of academies and high schools.” Again, ‘‘ Before the erection of the 
high school... parents... took a deep interest in the town schools,” 
In his third Number, he has the following language: ‘*‘ There are other 
evils connected with high schools. . .. High schools tend to the injury of town 
schools in another respect.’” In Number IV., ‘‘ You will generally find 
that in towns, where academies and high schools are established, the town 
schools are neglected.”” And again, ‘‘ Returns from all parts of the State 
show, that where high schools are patronised, town schools decline.” 
Number V., thus opens: ‘‘ Having shown, that private schools and acade- 
mies, as they now exist in our Commonwealth, tend to degrade our town 
schools and impair their usefulness,’’—thus confounding high schools with 
private schools. There is much more language of the same import. Now 
there are such things as public high schools. If this name is not recognised 
in the statute by virtue of which they have their being, still it is sanctioned 
hy common usage. A town containing four thousand or more inhabitants, 
according to the statute, (Rey. Stat. ch. xxii. sec. 5,) sets up a school in 
which are to be taught the very studies of the high school, viz., ‘‘ book-keep- 
ing, surveying, geometry, algebra, the Latin and Greek languages, general 
history, rhetoric, and logic,” and advertises for a teacher of a public high 
school. It is virtually a high school. The inhabitants (men and children) 
speak of it as the high school, and it is understood to be accessible freely 
to all qualified applicants. In Boston, they have the English (public) high 
school for boys. So in Roxbury, they have recently established what 
they call a public high school, in which are taught English branches, to- 
gether with the Latin and Greek languages. In Nantucket, the same ; 
and in divers other places. At the time these essays were publishing, (I do 
not write being published, because I wish to write smooth as well as good 
Knglish,) T had the charge of what was called a public high school, in a 
town where the general sentiment was, decidedly favorable to public schools, 
but where a strong prejudice was prevailing against high schools. I felt 
that these essays did not help the matter. The particular class of men to 
whom they were addressed, I knew could discriminate between a_ public 
and a private high school ; but I was satisfied, that hundreds of others 
would not. JI feared the consequence, and thought the writer ought to 
have been more careful. I do not say that high school is not a misnomer 
forthese public establishments, but it is the name which they have received. 
And they certainly do not lie open to the objections brought against private 
schools and academies ; for they are a public concern, and as tree of access 
as the grammar or primary schools. L. N.S. 


(To the validity of the first of the above exceptions, viz., that Common 
Schools are not, in any offensive sense, charities, we assent. As far as 18 
now recollected, the designation of Common Schools, as charities, was the 
only view, presented in the excellent essays of ‘A Professional Man,’ in 
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which we did not acquiesce, and even there, it was the language, rather 
than the idea, that was exceptionable. ‘Those who rely upon Common 
Schools for the education of their children, can with no more propriety be 
said to be dependant upon charity, than those who travel the common roads 
or streets, or Who seek redress from the common law of the land, when 
injured, or who walk on Boston Common, or on any town common, can 
be said to be dependant upon charity. One class may use some one 
of these public privileges more than another, but it does not, therefore, 
become to that class a charity, which it is disreputable to enjoy. It is only 
in a noble and Christian sense that Common Schools are charities. . 

In regard to the other exception of our correspondent ‘lL. N.S.,’ viz., 
the want of a distinction, in the essays of ‘A Professional Man,’ between 
what is sometimes called a * Public High School’ and a ‘ Private High 
School,’ that is, his calling both classes ‘High Schools,’ and of course 
involving the former in the same condemnation with the latter,—we think 
the objection is wrong, and the point objected to, right. The law requires 
all towns, whose population exceeds a certain number, io keep a school 
“for the be nefit of all the inhabitants of the town.”? ‘The law no where calls 
ita ‘high school.’ It is a ‘town school,’ that is, a school for all the town, 
in contradistinetion from a ‘ district school,’ which is a school for the dis- 
(rict only ; and ‘A Protessional Man,’ we believe, carefully observed this 
distinction, In this he was wise, and those will act wisely who imitate him ; 
for the establishment of many a ‘town school’ has been defeated, because 
it had the misfortune to be called a ‘high school.’ That this proceeds 
trom a miserable prejudice, causeless, groundless, absurd, proving both 
ignorance and narrowness of mind in those who feel it, is most true, be- 
cause the school is to be open to all, and therefore, emphatically, it is the 
poor man’s school ; but notwithstanding this, there is neither utility nor 
satisfaction in rousing this prejudice and being defeated by it. Although, 
intrinsically, there is no more objection to calling a public town school, a 
high school, than there is to the phrases ‘high road,’ or ‘high water,’ or 
‘high seas,’ or ‘high’ anything else ; yet while such a senseless prejudice 
exists against calling a public school ‘high,’ it is better to avoid exciting 
it, than to be defeated by it. I am not compelled to run against a ‘ high’ 
granite post, because it has been wrongfully placed in the ‘high’ way. 
The first piece of advice we would give to those friends of Common School 
education, who are endeavoring to establish a town school, is, not to call it 
a‘high’ school. So much may be yielded to those, who in this matter are 
governed by words and not by things; and when the school has been 
established, and has done its beneficent work of enlightening the public 
inind and leading it to regard substances and realities, instead of names 
and sounds, it will be found to be a high school, only in its eminent useful- 
ness,—Ep. | 


EDUCATION. 


We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of freemen only, but of men, 
the narrow notion, that there is to be an education for the poor as such. 
Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a thinner air, a paler sky? 
Does not the glorious sun pour down his golden flood as cheerily upon 
the poor man’s hovel, as upon the rich man’s palace ? Have not the cot- 
ter’s children as keen a sense of all the freshness, verdure, fragrance, mel- 
ody, and beauty of luxuriant nature as the pale sons of kings ? Or is:it on 
the mind that God has stamped the imprint of a baser birth, so that the poor 
man’s child knows, with an inborn certainty, that his lot is to crawl, not 
climb ? 

“It isnot so. God has not done it. Man cannot do it. Mind is im- 
mortal. Mind is imperial. It bears no mark of high or low, of rich or poor. 
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It heeds no bound of time or place, of rank or circumstance. It asks but 
freedom. It requires but light. It is heaven born, and it aspires to heaven, 
Weakness does not enfeeble it. Poverty cannot repress it. Difficulties 
do but stimulate its vigor. And the poor tallow-chandler’s son, that sits up 
all the night to read the book which an apprentice lends him, lest the mas- 
ter’s eye should miss it in the morning, shall stand and treat with kings, 
shall add new provinces to the domain of science, shall bind the lightning 
with a hempen cord, and bring it harmless from the skies. The Common 
School is common, not as inferior, not as the school for poor men’s chil- 
dren, but as the light and air are common. It ought to be the best school, 
because it is the first school ; and in all good works the beginning is one 
half. Who does not know the value to a community of a plentiful supply 
of the pure element of water? And infinitely more than this is the instrue- 
tion of the Common School ; for it is the fountain at which the mind drinks, 
and is refreshed and strengthened for its career of usefulness and glory,”— 
Bishop Doane. 


{From the Boston Recorder.] 


Common Scnoots anp Teacuers’ Seminaries. By Calvin E. Stowe, 
D. D., Sc. pp. 126, 12mo. Boston : Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 
1839. 


Here are two distinct articles ; the first, is a Report on Elementary Public 
Instruction in Europe, which was made to the General Assembly of Ohio, 
nearly two years since ; and the second is an article, originally published 
in the American Biblical Repository, for July, 1839. The first has been 
repeatedly published by the Legislatures of several States, and by enter- 
prising individuals, till it has attained a very wide circulation, and as equal- 
ly extensive popularity. The second is less known, but not less deserv- 
ing of public regard, than its predecessor. ‘Those who feel an interest in 
intorming themselves on the subject of ‘*’Teachers’ Seminaries, or Nor- 
mal Schools, established in Europe, and projected in this country,” (and 
who has not /) will find both these articles to be documents of great value. 
They afford much light, without exacting severe labor of him who seeks it. 
Years must elapse, before the public mind will be thoroughly awakened to a 
subject over which it has slept so long, dreamed so sweetly, and snored so 
loudly. Common education, universally diffused and highly valued, has been 
the theme of constant panegyric in New England, in the district school 
meeting, the town house, the court room, the senate chamber, and every 
other place visited by Yankees, ever since our recollection. It is com- 
monly believed, down to the present hour—notwithstanding the labors of 
Prof. Stowe, and Mr. Brooks 1 Mr. M d many others, that in all 

; »ks, and Mr. Mann, an y , 

the world there is nothing to be compared to the Common School system 
of New England ; and that we have nothing to do for the rising genera- 
tion, beyond what our fathers did for their children, 150 years ago, nor 
even quite so much—tor, they were giants in the department of education ! 
Till dreamings and gloryings as contemptible as these, are banished from 
our firesides and legislative halls, nothing will be accomplished, and our 
Common Schools will continue in the process of deterioration, till they be- 
come ‘‘a smoke in the nose,” of their most enthusiastic admirers. Let 
Prot. Stowe be read in every family, and studied by every Common School 
teacher, and salvation may yet come to us. 





{For the Common School Journal.] 


Mr. Epiror,—I ask the favor of a space in your columns to advocate 
the claims of Book-keeping as a subject of study for Common Schools. In 
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doing so, I wish not to be considered as one of those who regard the stand- 
ard of Common School education elevated in proportion to the extent to 
which the higher branches are introduced into them. Ot: the contrary, | 
am satistied, trom much experience and extensive opportunities for observa- 
tion, that, eXcept in cities and compact villages, where the principle ot 
classiiication and consequent division of labor can be carried out extensive- 
ly, it is injudicious to do so ; and that it tends to retard rather than promote 
the interests of education. At the same time, when we reflect that Com- 
mon Schools are designed for the great mass of the community, and that 
they are the only ones to which the inajority have access, it seems desirable 
that the studies taught in them should embrace all those that are indispens- 
able to every man in all the ordinary avocations of life. And this will be 
especially true of such branches, as at the same time tend to secure proti- 
ciency In those studies that are universally admitted to be appropriate for 
Common Schools ; as, for example, Arithmetic and Penmanship. By this 
standard, let us compare the study of Book-keeping with that of Chemis- 
try, Philosophy, Astronomy, or even History, valuable as it is, and appro- 
priate for a place in Common School education, ‘The common avocations 
of life may be performed without a theoretical knowledge of the branches 
last named, but what situation in life can there be where a knowledge of 
Book-keeping is not necessary ? We have the testimony of individuals in 
this State, whose opportunities for knowing the fact are of the very best 
kind possible, that thousands of dollars are lost annually in single counties, 
through defective accounts, resulting from mistakes, litigation, and, more 
than all, from leaving unintelligible accounts to be settled by executors and 
administrators, without taking into account the loss of time and money 
which bad accountants suffer in transacting their own business. In the 
leading Common School Conventions in the State of New York, the impor- 
tance of the study of Book-keeping has been strongly urged ; and in the 
eight Institutions in that State for qualifying teachers, this science forms 
part of the prescribed course ; so that no one who is ignorant of it can re- 
ceive a diploma as a qualified teacher. 

It is sometimes said that Book-keeping can be studied more profitably in 
the store or counting-room than at school, forgetting that not one out of 
ten can enjoy that privilege. Others, through ignorance of the subject, 
suppose that the whole science consists in knowing how to make a charge 
or credit, and consequently that the few pages on Book-keeping found at 
the end of some of our treatises on arithmetic are amply sufficient. If this 
were sufficient, the evil of which we complain would not exist ; for that 
plan has Jong been before the community. It is not enough for a scholar 
simply to see an account properly kept, or even to copy it. In order to un- 
derstand the subject thoroughly and remember it, he must make it a regular 
study, He must himself go through the operations, making the computa- 
tions and book-entries that the business requires, including the writing, 
filing, and appropriate entry of notes, orders, draughts, &c., effecting set- 
tlements, the general investigation of aflairs in respect to gains, losses, 
property, &e, 

This, as | have before hinted, will test and put in practice the scholar’s 
knowledge of arithmetic, and thus obviate the necessity of teachers prepar- 
ing practical questions for this very purpose. At the same time, it will be 
as profitable an exercise as any other for confirming a good hand-writing, 
embracing, as it does, both letters and figures ; provided the teacher does 
his duty in requiring care and attention in the chirography. 

The extent to which the scholar will be benefited by the study will mani- 
‘vstly depend on the manner in which it is pursued, A system of Book- 
keeping designed for Common Schools should be simple in its details, em- 
hacing such subjects as are common to the ordinary avocations of life ; it 
siould be progressive in its plan, so that the scholar by surmounting one 
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difficulty may be prepared to encounter the next ; it should be clear in its 
explanations, showing the scholar not only how to do, but why he should do 
so ; it should contain practical exercises for the learner, requiring the use 
of all the ordinary rules of arithmetic ; it should be afforded at such a 
price as to come within the reach of persons of ordinary means ; and, 
finally, the correct results should be contained in a key, published separ- 
ately from the work, that the teacher may readily test the scholar’s accu- 
racy, 

‘That the introduction of something, of the kind here described, into our 
Common Schools would be of material advantage to the community, is the 
decided conviction of A TEeacuer, 





PRIZE ESSAY. 

In the year 1838, the American Institute of Instruction offered a Pre- 
mium of Five Hundred Dollars for the ‘‘ best Essay on a system of Educa- 
tion best adapted to the Common Schools of our country,”’ to be delivered 
to the Directors by the month of May, 1839, Four Essays were presented 
for the Prize, and a Committee, consisting of the Hon, William B. Calhoun, 
of Springfield, George B. Emerson, Esq., of Boston, and Emory Wash- 
burn, Esq., of Worcester, was chosen to examine them, At a meeting of 
the Directors in November last, said Committee reported, that they had 
agreed unanimously to award the Prize to Tuomas H. Parmer, Esq., of 
Pittsford, Vermont. The Directors then appointed the Editor of this Jour- 
nal a committee, with power to cause the Essay to be published in a vol- 
ume, and in such other way as he might think fit. This last authority was 
given for the express purpose of allowing us to publish it, or any parts of 
it, in this paper. from what we learn respecting the Essay, from the Com- 
mitteé, we have reason to believe that it is a production of the very first 
order, eminently deserving the honor of winning the Prize, and one which 
will be eminently instructive to all teachers and friends of Common Schools 
in our country. It is our purpose to give to it, through the columns of the 
next volume of our Journal, and otherwise, as wide a circulation as possible. 





DR. BOWDITCH. 


A Friend has prepared for us a biographical sketch of the late Dr. Na- 
THANIEL Bowpircn of this city, expressly drawn up for the children of our 
country ; perfectly intelligible to them, and calculated to enkindle in them 
that noble ardor in the pursuit of knowledge and the practice of excellence, 
by which this lamented philosopher and Christian was so eminently distin- 
guished. We think, it will be hardly possible for any child to read it, 
without such a profound feeling of admiration, as will prompt him to imitate 
the virtues he admires, 





THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Tue Publishers of the Series of Reading Books, under the above title, are happy in 
being able to state, that the first ten volumes of the larger series are now ready for deliv- 
ery. ‘These volumes are, Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving ; Paley’s Theology, 
with the Notes and Dissertations of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham, edited by Elisha 
Bartlett, M. D., of Lowell, with nearly one hundred illustrative engravings, in two vol- 
umes ; Lives of Eminent Individuals celebrated in American History, three volumes ; and 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, by Rev. Henry Duncan, D.D., of Ruthwell, Scotland, 
with additions and modifications, and Notes, adapting it to American Readers, by Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood, D. D., in four volumes. 

A part of the Juvenile series is also ready for delivery. 


— 
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